THE COALITION PARLIAMENT                        1919-22
But a new attack on Russia was now in preparation, and at the end
of April, 1920, the Poles took the offensive and advancing with a rush
into the plain of the Dnieper captured Kiev. This success was short-
lived. Having disposed of Denikin and Koltchak, the Soviet army
turned on the Polish invaders, drove them hack headlong, and by the
beginning of July were threatening Warsaw. The Poles now appealed
to the Allies to mediate between them and Russia, but Russia was not
in a conciliatory mood, and the Poles had strong backing from the
French, who sent a mission under General Weygand to advise the
Polish General Staff and help them to rally the country to a fresh
effort. While the Russians procrastinated, the Poles under Pilsudski
opened a counter-attack (August 14) and drove the Russians out of
their territory, and in the next few days recaptured Nowo-Minsk
and Brest-Litovsk. The Poles with French backing were now able
to reject the terms which the Russians had proposed, and to make the
favourable peace concluded at Riga in October.
The British Government endeavoured as far as possible to detach
themselves from these affairs, for British Labour insisted on regarding
them as part of the " capitalist" conspiracy against Russia* and
threatened strikes against the handling of material intended, or under
suspicion of being intended, to help the Poles in their campaign. The
Poles partly confirmed this suspicion by putting in loud claims to
have saved Europe from Bolshevism. Their admirers were heard
saying that Pilsudski's victory ranked with the battle of Chalons as
one of the decisive battles of the world. British opinion was that
the Poles had brought a good deal of their trouble upon themselves,
and that the Government had already gone a great deal too far in
entangling themselves and spending the taxpayers' money on these
remote and unprofitable adventures.
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In February, 1921, Asquith returned to the House of Commons as
member for Paisley after a strenuous election campaign in which he
advanced a new and comprehensive Liberal programme covering home
and foreign affairs. When he went from his house in Cavendish Square
to take his seat-in Parliament the streets were lined with cheering and
enthusiastic crowds, the like of which had scarcely been seen in London
(Joy